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IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Action  Needed  Now: 

Conscription  and  Compulsory  Reserve:  House  Subcommittee  revises  compulsory  Reserve-UMT  plan.  Full 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  to  consider  bill  April  18.  Delegations  and  letters  urgently  needed  to 
Committee  members  and  other  Representatives.  (See  Page  1) 

U  N  Technical  Assistance  Appropriations:  House  cuts  $8  million  requested  by  President  to  $4  million.  Senate 
Committee  hearings  now  in  process.  Letters  needed  to  Senators  urging  they  vote  the  full  $8  million.  (See 
Page  2) 

Chinese  Offshore  Islands:  In  view  of  the  widespread  discussion  of  possible  U.S.  armed  intervention  in  Quemoy 
and  the  Matsus,  letters  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  urging  no  U.S.  involvement,  are  still 
needed.  (See  Newsletter  No.  138) 

Congressional  Action  Expected: 

Civil  Liberties  and  Civil  Rights:  Multitude  of  bills  introduced  in  both  houses.  Wire-tapping  and  Industrial 
Security  to  be  hot  issues  this  Congress.  Thorough  review  of  loyalty-security  program  now  in  process  before 
two  committees.  Little  legislative  action  expected  in  civil  rights  field.  Supreme  Court  follow-up  decision 
awaited.  (See  Page  2) 

Indian  Legislation:  Termination  bills  still  subject  of  debate.  Argument  centers  on  need  for  "consent”  or 
"consultation”  with  Indians.  National  Council  of  Churches  statement.  (See  Page  3) 

Other  Items  in  Brief: 

House  passes  fair  code  of  procedures  resolution;  two  Senate  committees  band  one-man  hearings. 

Stassen  appointed  President’s  Assistant  on  Disarmament  and  would  welcome  suggestions.  Symington  and  44 
others  introduce  modest  resolution  calling  for  arms  reduction  and  constructive  use  of  savings. 

Reciprocal  Trade  Bill  squeaks  through  House;  faces  hard  sledding  in  Senate. 

Federal  aid  to  school  construction  still  being  considered  by  House  and  Senate  committees.  Segregation  issue 
may  prove  stumbling  block. 

Changes  proposed  in  immigration  and  refugee  legislation  face  poor  prospects. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  REVISES  COMPULSORY 
RESERVE-UMT  PLAN 

Final  decision  on  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  UMT- 
compulsory  reserve  bill,  H.R.  2967,  will  probably  be  made 
by  the  full  House  Armed  Services  Committee  the  week  of 
April  18.  It  is  highly  important  that  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  hear 
from  the  people  now  in  regard  to  any  form  of  UMT  or  a 
compulsory  reserve  before  this  reaches  the  House  floor. 

On  March  28  the  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
headed  by  Overton  Brooks  of  Louisiana  reported  a  revised 
bill  to  the  full  Committee,  to  build  a  2.9  million  man  com¬ 
bat-ready  military  reserve.  The  length  of  Ready  Reserve 
duty  was  shortened  for  ex-servicemen.  Men  who  served  in 
the  Korean  war  would  be  exempted  from  Ready  Reserve 
duty.  For  the  six  months  trainees  the  Reserve  obligation 
would  be  iVi  years.  A  ceiling  of  250,000  was  placed  on 
the  six  months  trainee  section. 

The  Subcommittee  referred  to  the  full  Committee:  (1) 
whether  to  grant  the  Defense  Establishment  authority  to 


draft  men  to  meet  this  trainee  quota  in  case  it  is  not  filled 
by  volunteers,  (2)  whether  to  empower  the  President  to  call 
up  750,000  men  for  24  months  military  service  in  case  of 
national  emergency  without  further  action  by  Congress. 

Although  proponents  of  this  measure  insist  that  service 
in  the  Reserve  or  the  trainee  program  is  neither  compulsory 
nor  universal,  the  following  points  must  be  considered. 
(1)  The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  still  to  be  determined 
by  what  looks  like  a  close  vote  in  the  full  Committee.  The 
full  Committee  could  restore  all  the  original  compulsory 
features.  (2)  The  bill  must  be  judged  as  part  of  the  total 
military  set  up  including  the  draft.  The  draft  bill,  which 
provided  authority  to  conscript  men  for  two  years  service 
who  do  not  volunteer  up  to  the  limits  established  by  De¬ 
fense  requests  and  funds  available  was  rushed  through  the 
House  in  two  weeks  and  awaits  Senate  action.  (3)  It  has 
been  the  aim  and  desire  of  General  Hershey,  head  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  and  Carter  Burgess,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  to  establish  the  mili¬ 
tary  obligation  of  every  young  man  and  to  maneuver  the  man- 


power  pool  so  that  as  few  as  possible  escape  military  duty. 
Military  leaders  have  stated  frankly  their  desire  to  expand 
the  trainee  program  so  that  it  would  be,  in  effect,  universal 
military  training. 

The  Senate  is  not  expected  to  act  on  draft  extension 
and  the  compulsory  reserve-UMT  proposals  until  H.  R. 
2967  has  been  voted  on  in  the  House.  Congressmen  report 
considerable  mail  in  support  of  the  Legion  proposals  from 
American  Legion  members,  and  less  opposition  mail  from 
church  and  educational  groups  than  three  years  ago. 

HOUSE  CUTS  U  N  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  HALF 

Committee  Action:  On  March  15  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  reported  on  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill  of  1955  (H.R.  4903).  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  report  was  the  recommendation  that  S4  mil¬ 
lion  be  provided  for  U  N  technical  assistance  rather  than 
the  S8  million  that  President  Eisenhower  had  asked.  This 
appropriation  covers  the  period  from  January  1  to  June  30, 
1955. 

The  serious  opposition  of  many  House  members  to  this 
program  was  evident  in  House  debate  and  action  March  18, 
an  opposition  that  contrasts  strongly  with  the  support  given 
by  61  other  nations  that  increased  their  contribution  for 
1955  by  an  average  of  127o  over  1954- 

On  March  18  the  House  approved  the  $4  million  (an 
amount,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  of  only  half  what  the  Pres¬ 
ident  asked)  by  the  margin  of  174  to  107.  Earlier  in  the 
day  the  House  defeated  by  only  74  to  52  a  move  to  cut  the 
sum  from  S4  million  to  $2.5  million. 

House  Attitudes:  Those  members  of  the  House  who  spoke 
for  the  appropriation  were  Clyde  Doyle  of 
California,  J.  Vaughan  Gary  of  Virginia,  Brooks  Hays  of 
Arkansas,  Henderson  Lanham  of  Georgia,  and  Prince  Preston 
of  Georgia.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  on  March  16 
a  group  of  freshman  Congressmen  spoke  in  favor  of  U  N 
programs  of  economic  aid  and  assistance.  Included  in  this 
group  were  Edith  Green  of  Oregon,  Henry  Reuss  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Harrison  B.  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  Jr.  of  Delaware,  and  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  of  New 
Jersey. 

A  strange  feature  in  the  House  vote  was  that  Democrats 
supported  the  appropriation  almost  6  to  1  while  Republicans 
opposed  it  almost  2  to  1.  Yet  it  was  an  appropriation  which 
the  President  had  requested.  The  actual  vote  by  parties 
was  Democrats:  128  for  and  22  against;  Republicans:  46 
for  and  85  against.  Had  the  outcome  rested  on  the  vote  of 
members  of  his  own  party,  the  President  would  not  have 
secured  even  half  of  what  he  requested. 

Senate  Action:  Now  that  the  supplemental  appropriation 
has  passed  the  House,  it  goes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  for  action.  The  first  steps  to  be  taken  there  are  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  headed 
by  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona. 

Hearings  started  March  28,  when  Ambassador  Lodge  and 
Foreign  Operations  Administrator  Stassen  urged  the  Senate 
to  appropriate  the  full  $8  million.  Even  this  amount  seems 
inadequate  in  the  light  of  needs.  A  United  Nations  report 
released  on  March  27  urged  that  foreign  aid  to  seven  Asian 
countries  (India,  Indonesia,  Burma  and  other  free  countries) 
be  increased  to  three  billion  dollars,  to  spur  economic 
development  and  to  halt  the  present  instability,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  general  economic  upheaval. 

CONGRESS  AND  SUPREME  COURT  CONSIDER 
INDIVIDUAL  LIBERTIES  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
General  Improvement:  The  prevailing  atmosphere  in  Wash¬ 
ington  seems  brighter  in  the  field  of 


civil  liberties  and  civil  rights  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Two 
Congressional  committees  are  currently  holding  discussions 
of  the  loyalty-security  program  as  it  directly  affects  some 
nine  to  eleven  million  Americans  employed  by  government, 
defense  industries,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
U  N,  and  the  armed  forces. 

Considerable  doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  use  of  con¬ 
fidential  informers,  following  the  statement  by  Harvey 
Matusow  that  he  had  lied  in  his  earlier  testimony  against 
suspected  Communists.  While  the  Investigations  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Committee  is 
still  examining  the  case  of  Irving  Peress,  the  dentist  who 
figured  in  Senator  McCarthy’s  charges  against  the  Army 
last  summCT',  the  three  committees  which  previously  con¬ 
ducted  the  bulk  of  such  probes  have  largely  withdrawn  from 
the  limelight. 

In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  attention  focuses  upon  the 
hearings  before  the  Supreme  Court  now  scheduled  for  April 
11,  to  consider  suggestions  for  a  method  and  timetable  for 
carrying  out  the  decision  made  last  spring  that  segregation 
in  public  schools  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  —  and  upon 
the  reaction  of  various  states  to  that  decision. 

Over  ninety  civil  rights  proposals  and  at  least  36  bills 
and  resolutions  affecting  individual  liberties  have  been 
thrown  into  the  legislative  hopper  as  this  Newsletter  goes 
to  press. 

Civil  Rights  Bills:  The  civil  rights  bills  range  from  the 
abolition  of  the  poll  tax,  increas¬ 
ing  penalties  for  lynching  and  mob  violence,  creating  a 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission  with  full  enforce¬ 
ment  powers,  to  bills  forbidding  discrimination  in  interstate 
transportation,  in  federal  housing  projects,  or  anywhere  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  in  earlier  years.  Senators  Humphrey,  Lehman  and 
Ives  have  been  most  active  on  these  issues  in  the  Senate, 
while  Congressman  Celler  of  New  York  has  sparked  the 
House  activity.  There  is  little  likelihood,  however,  of  any 
Congressional  action  on  these  proposals,  particularly  since 
the  failure  of  the  effort  to  amend  the  Senate  procedure 
which  in  the  past  has  enabled  the  "filibuster”  to  prevent 
votes  on  civil  rights  issues. 

Civil  Liberties  Issues:  Two  pieces  of  legislation  remain 
of  the  Attorney-General’s  program 
announced  in  1954.  One  is  the  controversial  "wiretapping” 
issue.  The  Attorney-General  last  year  asked  for  a  law  to 
admit  wire-tapped  evidence  into  the  Courts  in  cases  in¬ 
volving  national  security.  A  bill  passed  the  House  at  that 
time,  but  failed  to  receive  Senate  approval. 

This  year  five  bills  have  been  introduced  —  two  by  Re¬ 
presentative  Celler  who  is  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  which  handles  the  issue,  and  one  each  by  Re¬ 
presentatives  Keating,  Forrester  and  Willis.  This  year  as 
before,  much  of  the  debate  will  probably  center  on  who 
should  be  given  the  right  to  determine  when  wire-tapped 
evidence  is  admissable  -  the  Courts  or  the  Attorney-General. 
The  bill  was  defeated  in  1954  largely  because  of  the  failure 
of  its  proponents  to  agree  on  this  point. 

The  FCNL  has  opposed  all  attempts  to  legalize  wire¬ 
tapping,  and  has  requested  an  opportunity  to  testify  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  is  now  conducting  hearings. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  is  campaigning  actively  this  year 
against  legalization  of  wire-tapping. 

The  second  bill  which  the  Attorney-General  has  request¬ 
ed  would  extend  the  rigors  of  the  loyalty-security  program 
to  cover  all  individuals  who  might  have  access  to  materials 
affecting  the  national  security  in  defense  plants  under 
government  contract.  The  Industrial  Security  program  now 
covers  those  directly  engaged  in  "sensitive”  work  under 


defense  contracts,  but  the  new  legislation,  introduced  by 
Senator  Butler  of  Maryland,  would  broaden  the  coverage  to 
include  domestic  or  clerical  help,  and  transportation  em¬ 
ployees  who  make  deliveries  to  defense  plants.  Theo¬ 
retically  this  might  extend  even  to  employees  who  manu¬ 
facture  office  materials  purchased  by  defense  plants. 

Current  Review  of  Loyalty-Security  Program:  Probably  the 

most  hopeful 

development  is  the  now  prevalent  attitude  that  the  various 
loyalty-security  programs  need  re-evaluation  and  change. 
Senator  Humphrey’s  Organization  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Government  Operations  Committee  is  considering 
various  proposals  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Internal 
Security.  This  Commission  would  be  composed  largely 
of  non-governmental  persons  who  would  have  review  and 
advisory  authority  in  the  loyalty-security  field.  This  Sub¬ 
committee  has  been  conducting  hearings  on  the  operation  of 
various  employee-security  programs,  to  determine  the  best 
means  of  correcting  inequities  which  have  arisen  in  the 
handling  of  cases  of  employees  who  are  considered  ' ’se¬ 
curity  risks.” 

The  Attorney-General’s  office  itself  has  recommended  a 
seven-point  program  for  improvements  along  procedural 
lines.  Former  Senator  Harry  Cain,  who  is  now  a  membervof 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  calls  for  much 
more.  His  recommendations  include:  entire  re-evaluation 
of  the  Attorney-General’s  list;  declaring  a  moratorium  on 
membership  in  organizations  now  out  of  existence;  no 
suspension  of  an  employee  in  a  ”non-sensitive”  position 
until  after  an  adverse  finding  by  a  Hearing  Board;  subpoena 
of  adverse  ’’casual  informers”,  thus  forcing  them  to  con¬ 
front  those  accused. 

The  American  Bar  Association  is  now  conducting  a 
study  of  procedures  under  the  employee  security  programs, 
through  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Fund  for  the  Republic,  and  is 
expected  to  make  its  recommendations  later  this  year.  It 
is  reasonable  to  expect  some  revamping  of  the  present 
injustices.  One  much  criticized  aspect  of  the  loyalty- 
security  program  still  remains  -  the  faceless,  nameless 
informer.  The  Attorney  General’s  office  maintains  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  retain  undercover  FBI  agents  and  that 
a  man  should  not  necessarily  have  the  right  tc  confront  his 
accuser.  The  Justice  Department  believes  that  the  over¬ 
riding  consideration  of  national  security  may  sometimes 
necessitate  a  sacrifice  of  individual  liberties.  (The  FCNL 
position,  taken  in  the  Statement  on  Civil  Liberties  and 
National  Legislation  approved  April  8,  1954,  has  been  that 
liberty  and  security  are  inseparable  and  mutually  de¬ 
pendent.) 

CONTROVERSY  STILL  EXISTS  OVER 
INDIAN  LEGISLATION 

Proposed  Legislation:  By  the  middle  of  March  about  125 
bills  involving  Indian  affairs  had 
been  introduced  in  the  84th  Congress.  As  yet  there  has 
been  no  floor  action  on  these  measures.  Particularly 
worthy  of  note  is  the  effort  to  amend  P.  L.  280,  the  act 
which  transferred  to  states  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction 
over  Indians  within  their  borders,  without  providing  for  full 
participation  in  such  decisions  by  Indians.  (See  Newsletter 
No.  134)  President  Eisenhower  recommended  amendment  of 
this  measure,  but  the  83rd  Congress  failed  to  act. 

The  84th  Congress  has  also  failed  to  act  as  yet.  There 
is  general  agreement  among  the  Indians,  the  Indian  Bureau 
and  members  of  Congress  that  when  transfer  to  State  juris¬ 
diction  is  made,  the  Indians  involved  should  participate  in 
the  decision.  The  point  at  issue  is  whether  Indian  partic¬ 
ipation  should  take  the  form  of  consent  or  consultation. 


In  other  words,  the  question  is  whether  Indians  should 
merely  to  asked  for  advice,  or  whether  their  actual  agree¬ 
ment  is  needed  to  change  treaties. 

Guideposts:  To  safeguard  both  human  and  natural  resoures 
it  is  important  in  all  Indian  legislation: 

1.  That  there  be  no  one-sided,  unilateral  abrogation  of 
treaty  rights. 

2.  That  there  be  careful  preparation  and  planning  both 
among  the  Indians  and  the  State  authorities  before 
transfer  to  State  control  is  made.  It  is  particularly 
important  that  the  State  be  ready  politically  and  econo¬ 
mically  to  assume  jurisdiction. 

3.  That  there  be  adequate  protection  of  Indians  against 
exploitation,  particularly  where  termination  of  federal 
authority  may  bring  to  the  hands  of  Indians  large  sums  of 
money  immediately  available  for  spending.  Such  ex¬ 
ploitation  would  have  tragic  consequences. 

National  Council  of  Churches  Statement:  At  its  meeting  in 

Chicago  March  2- 

3  the  General  Board  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
adopted  a  statement  which  indicates  its  deep  concern  over 
the  plight  of  the  Indians.  This  reads  in  part:  ”We  are 
mindful  of  the  very  long  trustee  relationship  which  the 
national  Government  has  sustained  to  these  original  Amer¬ 
icans  and  the  moral  obligation  to  see  that  any  transition 
is  made  in  an  orderly  and  deliberate  way  with  full  partic¬ 
ipation  by  the  Indians  affected.” 

The  ^atement  reflects  particular  concern  over  the  haste 
with  which  some  members  of  Congress  would  like  to  move 
to  pass  termination  legislation:  ”We  d^lore  the  haste 
with  which  the  recent  termination  bills  f 83rd  Congress”] 
have  been  drawn  up,  and,  in  certain  cases,  enacted.” 
It  continues:  ’’Careful  social  planning  is  necessary  to 
make  the  transition  a  just  and  equitable  one,  so  that  the 
termination  of  federal  trusteeship  and  services  does  not 
become  a  program  of  abandonment.” 

Interesting  Magazine  Articles:  An  interesting  and  provoca¬ 
tive  series  of  articles  on 
the  Indian  problem  is  that  by  Harold  E.  Fey  in  the  Christian 
Century  for  March  2,  9,  and  23* 

HOUSE  REVAMPS  COMMITTEE  PROCEDURES 

The  year  1954  saw  considerable  criticism  of  the  methods 
used  by  several  Congressional  investigating  committees. 
During  the  83rd  Congress  about  20  proposals  were  offered 
to  provide  a  ’’fair  code”  of  procedures  for  committees. 
None  of  these  was  adopted.  Wide-spread  discussion  of 
this  issue,  however,  paved  the  way  for  possible  action  by 
the  84th  Congress. 

Several  resolutions  for  improved  procedures  have  been 
introduced  and  on  March  8  the  House  Rules  Committee  re¬ 
commended  passage  of  H.  Res.  151  which  sets  up  minimum 
requirement  that  all  committees  would  have  to  follow. 
This  resolution  was  pased  by  voice  vote  on  March  23- 
Two  Senate  Committees  —  one  on  Permanent  Investiga¬ 
tions,  the  other  on  Internal  Security  —  have  adopted  new 
rules  for  their  own  procedure,  including  a  ban  on  one-man 
hearings.  No  Senate-wide  action  has  been  taken  on  Com¬ 
mittee  procedures. 

NEW  HOPE  FOR  DISARMAMENT? 

Senator  Symington  of  Missouri  and  44  co-sponsors  have 
introduced  a  ’’butter  and  guns”  resolution  in  the  Senate. 
The  proposal,  S.  Res.  71,  calls  for  reduction  in  the  level  of 
resources  used  for  military  ends,  and  their  utilization  for 
peace,  particularly  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  The  resolution  recommends  renewed  efforts  for 
disarmament.  To  implement  the  principle,  it  suggests  that 


international  ceilings  should  be  set  on  the  use  of  key 
resources  for  military  purposes,  with  adequate  measures 
of  inspection  and  control  to  prevent  ’'acts  of  diversion  or 
conversion  for  military  purposes.” 

This  resolution  appears  to  call  for  a  very  modest  -  if  not 
meager-  arms  reduction,  in  comparison  with  S.  Con.  Res. 
32,  introduced  by  Senator  Flanders  and  Sparkman  during  the 
83rd  Congress.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  but  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  on  it. 

Harold  E.  Stassen,  at  present  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  has  been  appointed  Special  Advisor  to  the 
President  on  Disarmament,  with  Cabinet  status,  following 
the  termination  of  the  FOA  July  1,  1955.  He  has  announced 
his  desire  to  hear  constructive  proposals  and  suggestions 
from  private  groups  and  individuals.  It  is  hoped  that 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  delegation  from  Friends 
organizations  to  confer  with  him.  We  suggest  that  individ¬ 
uals  might  write  both  to  Stassen  and  to  the  President,  urg¬ 
ing  that  more  United  States  initiative  be  taken  toward 
universal  enforceable  disarmament. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  FACES  STIFF 
OPPOSITION  IN  SENATE 

H.R.l  which  extends  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  3 
years  passed  the  House  February  18  by  a  vote  of  295*110. 
This  vote  followed  a  move  to  recommit  which  lost  199  to 
206.  The  recommital  vote  indicates  the  strength  of  the 
opposition  to  the  trade  agreements  program,  an  opposition 
that  is  particularly  strong  among  textile,  coal  and  independ¬ 
ent  oil  interests. 

It  appears  that  H.R.l,  if  it  does  pass  the  Senate,  will 
emerge  in  greatly  weakened  form.  The  seriousness  of  the 
situation  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  on  March  23  Senator 
Harry  Byrd,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  one 
of  the  few  remaining  sponsors  of  the  original  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  warned  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  that  the 
proposed  three-year  eAension  "is  in  serious  trouble,  and 
more”. 

NO  FLOOR  ACTION  ON  AID  FOR 
SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

Hearings  on  various  proposals  for  federal  aid  to  school 
construction  (see  Newsletter  No.  138)  continue  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and,  according 
to  a  member  of  the  Committee  staff,  may  not  be  concluded 
for  another  five  weeks. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 


completed  hearings  but  as  yet  has  not  reported  out  a  bill. 
Current  predictions  are  that  the  Committee  bill  will  probab¬ 
ly  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  Chairman, 
Senator  Lister  Hill,  to  give  direct  grants  rather  than  the 
complex  loan  procedure  recommended  by  the  President  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  major  fear  expressed  by  some  advocates  of  federal 
aid  to  school  construction  is  that  a  provision  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  forbidding  grants  to  segregated  schools.  Southern 
opposition  would  probably  block  action  on  any  measure 
containing  such  a  provision. 

CHANGES  PROPOSE  IN  IMMIGRATION 
AND  REFUGEE  LAWS 

Senator  Lehman  has  again  introduced  his  omnibus  im¬ 
migration  bill  for  himself  and  13  other  Senators  (S.  2585)  to 
replace  the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  This  bill,  also  introduc¬ 
ed  by  Congressman  Celler  in  the  House,  has  been  referred 
to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
chaired  by  Senator  Kilgore.  Public  hearings  will  probably 
be  held  this  year,  but  about  the  most  that  can  be  expected 
is  some  public  and  Congressional  education  through  airing 
of  the  issues  involved. 

Two  proposals  for  change  in  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of 
1953  have  been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Representatives 
Celler  and  Walter.  This  is  the  Act  under  which  214,000 
refugees,  escapees,  and  orphans  were  to  be  admitted  into 
the  United  States  over  a  three  year  period.  As  of  January 
31,  only  14,000  had  actually  entered  the  country,  largely 
because  of  the  administrative  requirements  for  admission. 
The  proposed  changes  would  permit  group  as  well  as  in¬ 
dividual  assurances  for  jobs  and  housing  for  a  refugee,  and 
would  broaaen  the  provisions  regarding  job  guarantees. 

Scott  McLeod  of  the  State  Department,  former  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Act,  announced  on  February  15  that  some  im¬ 
proved  procedures  in  such  requirements  will  simplify  ad¬ 
mission  and  that  the  U.  S.  can  expect  more  refugees  to 
enter  in  the  comming  months.  The  main  stumbling  block, 
however,  has  been  the  "security”  requirements  which 
demand  assurance  of  re-admissability  to  the  country  from 
which  the  refugee  comes,  and  further  require  that  complete 
documentary  information  be  provided  covering  the  two- 
year  period  prior  to  admission.  For  many  escapees  from 
Iron  Curtain  countries,  this  requirement  is  prohibitive. 
Neither  of  the  proposed  bills  would  affect  this  aspect  of 
the  law. 
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